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BOOK EEVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Elisabet Ney, Scuptor. By Bride Neill Taylor. New York: The 
Devin-Adair Co. [1916.] Pp. 144. 

Elisabet Ney was born at Munster, the capital of the Kingdom 
of Westphalia, in 1834. Before she was fifteen she had determined 
to become a sculptor, and at eighteen, after overcoming the vio- 
lent opposition of her mother and family and over-riding the help- 
less protest of bewildered teachers, she entered the Munich Acad- 
emy of Art. Two years later she was at Berlin, studying under 
Christian Eauch. Before she was thirty she had executed important 
commissions for the governments of Prussia, Bavaria, and Han- 
over and had finished, besides a number of idealistic figures, statues 
of many notables of her time. In 186'5 she married Dr. Edmund 
Montgomery, a noted scientist and philosopher. For five years 
longer she continued her brilliant work at Munich; and then, un- 
der the influence of one of those aberrations to which the artistic 
genius seems subject, she and Dr. Montgomery came to America 
and settled in Georgia to try out some impractical socialistic dream. 
This was at the close of 1870. A short time later they bought the 
old Groce plantation, Liendo, near Hempstead, Texas; and for 
■twenty years Miss Ney, so far as her art was concerned, might as 
well have been dead and buried. Some of these years — the earlier 
ones — she spent, unconscious of her human environment, happily 
absorbed in rearing her son; the others she must have spent eating 
her heart out in grief and disappointment at what seemed to be 
"the failure of her life. 

In 1893, nearly sixty years of age, she was engaged to make 
statues of Stephen P. Austin and Sam Houston for the Texas 
huilding at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago. Competent 
•critics recognized these as the work of a great artist. Prom this 
time she maintained a studio at Austin. Through the efforts of 
the Daughters of the Bepublic, the Legislature was induced to 
buy the statues of Houston and Austin which now stand in the 
oapitol; the Daughters of the Confederacy engaged her to make 
a statue of Albert Sidney Johnston, and she made busts of many 
prominent Texans and executed a conception of Lady Macbeth 
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which she had had in mind for nearly half a century. She died 
in 1907 and was followed four years later by her husband. Her 
last years were brightened by the recognition of a small but admir- 
ing circle of appreciative friends, which serves to relieve the truly 
pathetic tragedy of her life. 

Miss Ney was an intimate friend of Governor Eoberts' and was 
closely associated with other members of the early faculties of the 
University of Texas. She looked to the future and hoped for a 
day when the University might establish a School of Art — a little 
aesthetic leaven to leaven the great materialistic Southwest. By 
her wish, though there was no formal will, Dr. Montgomery pre- 
sented her collected works, greatly enriched by many of her early 
productions, to the University of Texas. They are housed in the 
Studio, which is under the management of the Texas Pine Arts 
Association. Ten years have almost passed since Miss Ney's death. 
The University has not yet established a Pine Arts Department, 
but some day it surely will, and in the meantime no one with eyes 
to see can doubt that the leaven is at work. 

Mrs. Taylor was one of that fortunate little group of friends 
who honored themselves in providing the atmosphere of apprecia- 
tion which soothed and stimulated the artist's closing years and 
helped her to redeem the lost years of what should have been her 
prime. Her little book is a gem. It will be strange, indeed, if 
it does not hasten the realization of her own and Miss Key's hope, 
"when Texas shall have a great school of art for its young people."' 

The spirit in which the book is written can best be conveyed in 
Mrs. Taylor's own words — the reviewer cannot but feel that they 
should have formed a preface to the book: "I have tried to 
verify everything I have said. I knew Miss Ney very inti- 
mately from the time she came to Austin, and was closely con- 
nected with the group who made the 'struggle' I have emphasized 
in her life story; but, nevertheless, I have done what I could to 
test my own impressions by comparing them with those of various 
other friends and co-workers of the artist's who knew her just as 
intimately. 

"For what I have said of her life in Waller county before she 
came to Austin, I had very voluminous information from friends 
who were intimately associated with Miss Ney and Dr. Mont- 
gomery there, as well as from Miss Ney and the doctor themselves. 
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"For the European life, I had what Miss Ney and Dr. Mont- 
gomery told me, and likewise what the old housekeeper Crescentia 
could add, and, later, I did what I could to verify it all by getting 
the point of view of persons who knew them in Munich. This 
part of my investigation was, however, brought to an abrupt close 
by the breaking out of the war. 

"Of my own volition, I should never have taken all this trouble 
simply to write the life of any individual I have ever known; but 
in the struggle which centered about Miss Ney in her Austin life, 
I believe there will be discerned finally the beginning of the effort 
of this pioneer Southwest to find itself aesthetically ; and I cannot 
help thinking that it was worth while to get the story into some 
sort of permanent form before all those who had a part in living 
it have passed away. 

"If I have made mistakes (which is more than likely), there 
are no doubt some persons left who can point them out. A few 
years from now this would be impossible to hope for." 

Eugene C. Bakker. 



Viajes de Misioneros Frantiscanos a la Conquista del Nuevo 
Mexico. Con un mapa y dos estadisticas de las misiones 
Franciseanos en los afios de 1786 to 1788. By P. Otto 
Maas, 0. F. M. (Seville: Imprenta de San Antonio, 1915. 
Pp. 208.) 

This volume of documents from the General Archive of the 
Indies in Seville, Spain, affords an interesting example of for- 
eign activity in the local field of the Southwest. It is the work 
of a young German Franciscan, who has been commissioned to 
study the history of his order in the Spanish archives, and rep- 
resents the first fruits of his labors in Seville. On account of 
"the local nature of the field, and the lack of bibliographical facili- 
ties at the author's command, it is not surprising that some doc- 
uments that have already been printed are included in the vol- 
ume, as well as a few that are not confined to the region indi- 
cated by the title. The documents published are the following: 

1. Records of the founding of the missions of Santa Maria de 
los Dolores, San Juan Bautista, San Francisco Solano, and San 



